METHODS   OF  STUDYING  THE PERSONALITY
Generalization from the case history. There has been much discussion
about possible sound generalization from life-history materials. Those
who are aware of the deficient definitions of factors to be investigated, of
sampling, reliability, and validity, contend that no verifiable general and
systematic principles can ever be had from such data. They are par-
ticularly critical of the inclination to generalize from one life history. On
the other hand, many people would agree with those workers who take
the position that the single case is not fortuitous and scientifically unim-
portant, and that general laws of development may also be applicable to
individuals. Murray (1938) remarks that "case histories are the proof of
the pudding" in the study of personality.
In spite of this, it is all too evident that life-history documents have
not served to order and determine the conclusions and interpretations
so much as to amplify and illustrate theories which seem to stem out of
the observer's own rich experience in life. Whereas generalization should
develop from the data, we frequently find that theories derived elsewhere
intrude themselves upon the data at hand. It has been pointed out that
no serious effort has ever been made to check and verify the psychoanaly-
tic method by submitting individuals to the usual scientific controls. All
too often, as Blumer (1939, pp. 77, 78, 79) says, "Theories seem to order the
data," and "the deficiency of human documents as a test of interpretation
is due in large part to the nature of the act of interpretation" itself; in
many instances the human "document has value only in terms of the
theory with which it is interpreted, but... the validity of the theory
usually can not be determined by the document"
In this connection it is well to note that Murray and his coworkers
(1938) attempted to avoid some of this difficulty by the use of frequent
staff conferences in which through interaction they hammered out their
variables, a set of hypotheses to be tested, and a general theory of interpre-
tation. We need more of this sort of investigation, just as we should have
duplications of field work by cultural anthropologists, and repetition of
case studies in schools, industry, business, prisons, mental hospitals, and
other public institutions.8 Yet, despite the strictures of Blumer noted above,
we cannot proceed in science, as he has himself well demonstrated (Blu-
mer, 1931), without first having concepts, hypotheses, and theories. What
we want, of course, is to keep our theories tentative, to use all the varied
methods which we can in order to check one technique against another,
8 There is, however, an obvious difficulty in such duplication, especially if the same in*
formants be used. No person who has been through a prolonged psychoanalysis, or served
as a subject of an extensive study such as Murray's, or has acted as informant for an anthro-
pologist or social psychologist, would ever enter, into a similar situation with another inter-
viewer or observer in the same psychological state in which he approached the first one. Thus
in the very process of collecting human data, the data are altered. Man does not duplicate
himself in his reactions in the way in which physical elements ,do.